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Reuss, and carried in its pocket a bouncing infant of Brob-
dingnagian proportions, who kept bawling " Papa ! papa ! *
in a voice of thunder, only pausing from time to time to
devour the victuals which were handed out to him from the
windows. The rear was brought up by the daughter of the
giant, constructed, like her sire, of wicker-work, and little, if
at all, inferior to him in size. She wore a rose-coloured robe,
with a gold watch as large as a warming pan at her side:
her breast glittered with jewels: her complexion was high,
and her eyes and head turned with as easy a grace as the
men inside could contrive to impart to their motions. The
procession came to an end with the revolution of 1789, and
has never been revived. The giant himself indeed, who had
won the affections of the townspeople, survived his ancient
glory for a little while and made shift to appear in public a
few times more at the Carnival and other festal occasions;
but his days were numbered, and within fifty years even his
memory had seemingly perished.1

Most towns and even villages of Brabant and Flanders Wicker-
have, or used to have, similar wicker giants which were Santsi
annually led about to the delight of the populace, who Brabant
loved these grotesque figures, spoke of them with patriotic
enthusiasm, and never wearied of gazing at them. The
name by which the giants went was Reuzes, and a special
song called the Reuze song was sung in the Flemish dialect
while they were making their triumphal progress through
the streets. The most celebrated of these monstrous effigies
were those of Antwerp and Wetteren. At Ypres a whole
family of giants contributed to the public hilarity at the
Carnival. At Cassel and Hazebrouch, in the French de-
partment of Nord, the giants made their annual appearance
on Shrove Tuesday.2 At Antwerp the giant was so big
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